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EFFICACY OF WARMTH IN PREVENTING PULMONARY DISEASES. 


Sir Georee Lerevre, M.D., late Physician to the British Embassy 
at the Court of St. Petersburgh, has published some interesting remarks 
on the relative frequency of pulmonary diseases in England and Russia, 
embodying the results of his experience and observation during a resi- 
dence of fourteen years in the capital above named. There is a lack of the 
accurate statistics of consumption which one might hope for from an in- 
dividual possessing such opportunities of information, and we must there- 
fore in this respect be content with his remark, that while one fifth of the 
population die of consumption in the British isles, the deaths in more 
northern latitudes “are infinitely fewer, in proportion, from that disease.” 
This difference is accounted for by the fact, that, because the cold is 
more intense, far greater precaution is taken against it, so that in fact 
there is less exposure to it than in milder climates. ‘This precaution in 
Russia is well illustrated in the following extract. After stating that only 
certain species of plants can there resist the influence of cold, he adds— 
‘That animal life would as soon perish is equally evident, but ani- 
mal life is not exposed to it. The bear, covered by his non-conducting 
and impenetrable fur, covers himself up under warn leaves, the hare 
buries himself in the snow, the wolf finds holes, and the foxes procure 
dens; and domestic animals, and those which are necessary to man, are 
provided with warm stables. The human species is protected by the 
clothing which once protected the animal from the same influence. It is 
not correct to suppose that the Laplanden and the Samoide are imper- 
vious to cold, or become accustomed to it. That is an error. They 
are more susceptible of cold than the inhabitants of more temperate 
zones; but they do not expose themselves to it. This circumstance 
surprises strangers during their first winter’s residence in Russia. They 
are astonished to find the natives enveloping themselves in warm cloth- 
ing at the commencement of autumn, when their own moderately-warm 
dress proves quite sufficient for them. What astonished them at the 
commencement, ceases to do so in time. As they sojourn longer in 
the climate they feel the cold less—inasmuch, only, as they are better 
provided against it. They do not get accustomed to the cold, but to the 
custums of the natives, who never brave it but by dire necessity. It was _ 
not absolute cold which destroyed the French army. It was retreat, 
discomfiture, hunger, fatigue, discouragement, and total absence of every 


comfort. The. soldiers of Gustavus Adolphus resisted the winter's cold 
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in the thirty years’ war, because they were warmly clad, and were vic- 
torious. ‘The soldiers of Napolecn ultimately perished from the cold 
itself, and hunger, because they were unprovided against those causes of 
fatality, and they had not the resisting stimulus of victory to guarantee 
them against the effects of physical wants. Let the soldier rob the 
sheep of his skin, fashion it into a pelisse, let him take as much from the 
bear as will make him a cap to cover his head and ears, and the back 
of his neck, put double soles to his long boots, and line them with fur, 
and he will never perish from cold alone, between the Neva and the 
Niemen ; for, having done all this, he has accomplished no more than 
does every peasant who resists the cold—from no constitutional animal 
power, but from artificial protection against its influence. So armed, he 
may bivouack, night after night, with impunity, provided he have suffi- 
cient means of sustenance, and labors not under the influence of depress- 
ing ioral causes. 

“Such is the peasant’s external condition. Follow him into his dweil- 
ing, and see how that is constructed. : 

“A log hut, made of entire trees, the corners dovetailed into each 
other, the spaces between the balks filled up with moss, or eakum (calk- 
ed), no breath of air can penetrate the room, for its boundaries present 
no crevices. His door shuts close, his window frames are double, two 
feet by three, the glass or oiled paper fixed in. In the corner of bis 
room is a stove, whose chimney finds exit through the roof, no wide 
rN space to allow of heat to ascend, and cause a continual draft of air. 

is hut is insupportable to those who are unaccustomed to such in-door 
temperature. The flies, congregated in some corner, hang down like a 
swarm of bees, happy and buzzing, in the winter season. He himself 
lies prostrate on his stove, which serves him for a bedstead. ‘This man 
is a rare subject for consumption. Still, 1 repeat, it is not the man who 
resists the cold. It is the man’s clothing, it is the provision be makes 
against the cold. Herein lies the proof:—-Remove him from this sphere 
of life, put him into livery, let him remain for hours behind a carriage in 
the winter season ; let him imprudently traverse the court yards without 
his hat, and with no clothing beyond what he wears in the warm halls, 
and then-what awaits hin? Pleurisy, dropsy, slow death. 

“ Ascending higher in the scale, how does the man in easy circum- 
stances sustain the cold? By opposing to it its fell antagonist, warmth 
—not himself; he knows better. You enter his chamber. ‘ How 
warm your rooms are, Ivan lvanowitch.” ‘Slava Boga Yospadin,” 
—heat breaks no bones.* You dare not, as in England, enter his par- 
lor with a great coat upon your back. That would be a woful offence 
—a reflection upon hiin-—as much as to say, ‘ You have economized 
your fuel ; you have not heated your stoves.”” Such conduct would be an 
absolute misdemeanor. On quitting his rooms be does not leave warmth 
behind him. He conveys it about with him, close confined, in a fur pe- 
lisse, whose non-conducting qualities will neither suffer animal heat to 
escape from within, nor cold to penetrate from without. These precau- 
tions are not regulated by whim or pleasure. They are peremptory. 


«“ Thank God, heat breaks no bones.”—4 Russian proverb. 
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He watches the mercury in the thermometer, and he has clothing which 
defies every degree of cold.” 

‘In a further description of the method of in-door protection, he re- 
presents the houses of the more affluent as warmed equally in every 
part, including the entries, stair-cases and bed-chambers, and gives a 
vivid picture of that “most awful of all moments” in England, when 
an individual must leave his warin bed in the morning, and with teeth 
chattering emerge into a frost-chilled room to dress, all of which is avoid- 
ed by the means above mentioned. He also represents the climate of 
St. Petersburgh to be quite as much subject to variations of temperature 
as that of any other city in Europe, so that the exemption from pul- 
monary complaints is not to be attributed to any advantage in this respect. 
It is therefore to warmth alone that he attributes this exemption. 

Dr. L. is not blind, however, to the evils of this mode of living; and 
though he says nothing of the danger of injury to the Jungs, among 
those who are not invalids, by breathing alternately two such atmos- 
pheres as that within and that out of doors, which people who go out at all 
must necessarily do, he alludes to other evils as follows. Whether these, 
or those intended to be avoided, are greatest, the reader must judge for 
himself. 

“The most obnoxious evil which a house warmed upon the Russian 
system offers to a stranger, upon his first arrival, is the want of fresh 
air in the apartments. There is universally a close, heavy, and, some- 
times, a sickly smell, prevalent in Russian houses, not to be disguised! by 
the burning of spices. There is not that fresh, healthy, bracing feel in 
a room, whose windows are hardly opened once a week, which is cha- 
racteristic of an English parlor at breakfast time, the doors and windows 
of which have been open during the whole of the time employed in 
dusting the chairs and lighting the fire. This is true; but, on the 
other hand, the lady of the Russian house does not put her fingers into 
the warm water of the slop-basin to restore the circulation. Which is 
preferable? A robust, healthy person will decide for the latter; a con- 
sumptive one, exhausted by a fit of coughing, occasioned by the transit 
from the bed-room to the parlor, will prefer the former ; and to such in- 
dividuals are these observations alone addressed. Still, in candor, I must 
place impurity of ‘air among the most potent inconveniences of equable 
chamber temperature. Those who are unaccustomed to it are, at the 
outset, much annoyed by a depressing influen¢e which it has upon the 
nervous system. They lose a certain feeling of buoyancy, and a degree 
of inertia is engendered, an inaptitude to exertion and to mental occu- * 
pation, and an irresistible desire to sleep, as soon as they are seated in a 
warm room, after having been exposed for any length of time to the 
cold air. This is often accompanied by some uneasy sensations about 
the head; the appetite is impaired; the functions are not performed, as 
they should be ; and last, not least, there ensues a total want of sleep. 

“Such are the inconveniences which many experience upon their . 
first arrival ; and the question, in reality, should be, not “ How do you 
stand the cold,” but, ‘how do you bear the heat?” Headaches are 
frequent, obstinate, Dyspepsia is not uncommon, and the stranger ex- 
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himself as being “altogether out of sorts;” but this wears off 
in time, and, by adopting such a plan as I shall mention hereafter, he 
may in a great measure counteract these effects, whilst he is certain to 
avoid any ill consequences from frigorific influence. 

A positive ill, and one to which almost all the natives are subject, 
is found in hemorrhoidal affections. ‘This, in a great measure, may be 
avoided by proper means, for many strangers who pursue the same 
modes of life as they do in more temperate regions, are, in a great mea- 
sure, exempt from them. The Russians are, during the winter months, 
an inactive race, and what exercise they do take is of a passive kind, 
so that the circulation is not propelled by bodily motion. When within 
doors, the merchant reclines upon a leathern sofa, wrapped up in a 
warm morning gown. When exposed to external air he is enveloped 
in a heavy fur mantle, which protects him, from cold, but allows of no 
vigorous motion of body. Hence he remains stationary, stamping his 
feet upon the ground, before his shop-door, or in his ware-house; and if 
he be obliged to move to any distance, he gets into a sledge and drives 

passively along. These sedentary habits are the chief cause of the he- 
morrhoidal affections to which the natives are subject. This, then, is 
another of the disadvantages which arise from the effects of such warm 
rooms upon the system. Many of them may be counteracted, and, by 
adopting Russian prudence, as regards the pernicious influence of -cold, 
all the salutary habits of English life may be indulged in, not without 
benefit, and with no risk. 

“Tam not offering these hints to the strong and robust—to those 
who can brave all things, and who ridicule care and caution; | am ad- 
dressing those whose lives daily depend upon these two requisites, and 
whose existence is often abridged by the neglect of them. Tam endea- 
voring to impress upon those who are already affected, or predisposed 
to diseases of the respiratory organs, that the inhabitants of northern 
latitudes are in a great measure free from such complaints, not because. 
that, living under the poles, they are inured to cold and ice, but because. 
they have found out, and never neglect, the means of protecting them- 
selves from their pernicious consequences. The cure or prevention of 
such ills nay be said to be a species of commutation of one evil for. an- 
other. It remains to accept or reject it—to put up with a few of the in- 
conveniences which have been specified, as attendant upon warmth, or 
to risk certain destruction of life. Will the patient who sees it in this 
light, hesitate upon the choice ?” 

The remainder of Dr. L.’s paper is mostly devoted to the precautions 
which he thinks would have great influence, in England, in preventing pul- 
monary complaints, or in preserving life after such complaints are seated. 
He alludes to the use of the respirator among invalids, when out of 
doors, as a means of great importance. To the affluent he recommends 
a stricter attention to clothing and to chamber warmth. With regard to 
the poorer classes he says— 

“] should like to see the inhabitants of the northern counties in Eng- 
land adopt, during the cold months of the year, the sheep-skin pelisse of 
the Russian boor. It would serve them in several capacities. It would. 
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On the Locations of the Functions of the Brain. ‘we 
supply them with warm clothing, be an additional cover to their bed at 
night, and stand instead of fire on the hearth, where they have perhaps 
no more than the means of furnishing sufficient fuel to cook potatoes. 
Wrapped up in a sheep-skin pelisse, the’ working man might sit in his 
chimuey corner in comparative comfort. He would have less induce- 
ment to go abroad, less temptation to seek the blazing hearth of a neigh- 
boring ale-house, if he had the means of making himself more comfort- 
able at home. It is the cold of his hovel that he has to dread, more than 
the inclemericy of the weather out of doors. This he can brave; his 
labor may keep him warm without, but it is when returning from his 
plough and from the fields, wet, tired, and chilled with cold, that he 
would feel the comforts of stripping off his working clothes and wrap- 
ping himself up in a woollen garment. By such means he would avoid 
coughs and colds, which, once contracted, none of the means within his 
reach can serve to abbreviate.” 

“Let the good folks at home establish temperance societies for the 
lungs as well as for the stomach, and they will effect a quantity of posi- 
tive good. Nay, the two sister virtues will go hand in hand. How 
might not the peasants of each country gain by a change in the habits 
of their lives? Introduce temperance societies into Russia, and warm 
houses and clothing among the English, and the reform would, so far as 
we can imperfectly see, be productive of the greatest blessings to the 
population of both. It isin vain to hope for perfection at once, but time 
does work wonders, and by time is to be understood enlarged views of 
mankind in general, and the promotion of these views. Let every oné 
do something for the good of his fellow creatures, each endeavoring to 
improve their physical condition. Their moral condition will not stand 
still. As they find more comfort in life the more will they cherish it, and 
the more easily will they discover that morality is the essence of comfort- 
able existence. Let none be discouraged by the idea that individual ex- 
ertion is valueless.” 

Dr. L. gives still further directions to consumptive invalids, but they 
are mostly a repetition of what we have already quoted—the main object 
being to retain the invalid within doors in winter, where fires are to be 
kept up day and night, and the enemy thus “kept out of the house.” — 


ON THE LOCATIONS OF THE FUNCTIONS OF THE BRAIN. 
| Translated for this Journal by Joun F. May, M.D.—Continued from page 879.} 


Comparative Cerebroscopy of the Human Race. uk 
Eacw variety of our species is distinguished from the rest by the form 
of the head and by its moral habits; but before establishing the connec- 
tion between the anatomi¢al and psychological fact, it is proper that .we 
should examine the cranii of the varieties of the human race, appreciate 
their differences, and seek the true signification of these variations; we 
should, in a word, describe the forms, in order that we may explain 
them. 
A: close examination of the antero-posterior, bi-temporal, bi-parietal, and 
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vertical diameters, of the breadth of the frontal bone, and of the frontal 
and occipital curvatures, being necessary to our object, we have been 
obliged to measure with the double compass: Ist, The distance from 
the root of the nose to the most projecting point of the occiput; 2d, 
The distances separating the temples, the two opposite points of the mid- 
dle portion of the frontal bone, the two parietal protuberances ; 3d, The 
height of the cranium, from the anterior edge of the foramen magnum 
to a point diametrically opposite of its arch, which is situated in the sagit- 
tal suture one inch behind the frontal bone. The types of the Negro 
and Caucasiayn races essentially differ from each other on the point which 
now occupies us. Between these two extremes we find, as types of 
transition: st, The American or red race; 2d, The Mongolian and 
Malay races. The following descriptions resulting from a certain num- 
ber of exact mensurations are more significant in the extreme than in the 
intermediate types, the specimens of which are less numerous in our 
collection. 

Of the Cranium in the Ethiopian Race.—The most remarkable cha- 
racteristic of the cranium of the Negro is the direction of all its parts, 
which instead of being elevated vertically and at the sides so as to 
crown the face, retreats horizontally backwards, placing in relief the 
jaws and cheek bones. Moreover, each of the bones being but clightly 
convex and narrow, the entire arch has less of the spherical form than 
in the other varieties of the human family. On account of the direction 
and form of the bones, the comparison between all the transverse and 
vertical diameters with the antero-posterior is feeble. This last is, on 
an average, 1S0 millim.; the bi-temporal, 115 miilim.; the bi-parietal, 
130 millim.; the vertical, 128 millim.; and the breadth of the fore- 
head, 115 millim. This relation of the different diameters shows itself 
at the first glance by the lengthening and want of height of the cranium, 
the depression of the temples, and the narrowness of the foreliead and 
of the superior parietal region. The frontal bone, generally but little 
convex, nevertheless forms in some subjects a slight prominence above the 
eyebrows and at the root of the nose; its average length is 121 millim. 

he occipital partakes of this lengthened and narrow form of the other 
bones ; its cerebellular portion recedes obliquely forward towards the 
base of the cranium, as the frontal bone does towards the summit; but 
its superior part presents at the extremity of the antero-posterior diame- 
ter a constant projection, which we observe much more rarely in the 
Caucasian race. | 

Of the Cranium in the American or Red Race.—In the American 
race, we find in a less degree the elongated form of the cranium of the 
Negro. The average measurement resulting from an examination of 
eight specimens, is 176 millim. for the antero-posterior diameter, 123 
for the bi-temporal, 132 for the bi-parietal, 134 for the vertical, 111 for 
the breadth of the forehead. All the bones are less narrow and more 
convex than in the Ethiopian, so that the forehead being more promi- 
nent and the temples less flattened, crown the face in more advantageous 
manner ; therefore the jaws and cheek bones are less projecting. If 
our average measurements were the result of more numerous observations , 
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they would undoubtedly be slightly different ; but the characteristics of 
some of the American heads have seemed to us so well marked, that 
we have been obliged to consider them as forming an intermediate type 
between the Negro and white man. 

Artificial deformities are very common in the American race, and 
many such examples may be found in the museums of comparative 
anatomy. The deformed cranii which we have seen were all Peru- 
vians, and presented the following characteristics :—Ist, A circular de- 
pression, broad, but not deep, commencing above the eyelids and cross- 
ing the temples to terminate at the middle of the occipital bone; 2d, A 
considerable height of the parietal bones posteriorly. This singular forma- 
tion is such as might be produced by a broad bandage tightly drawn 
around the supra-orbitary, the squamous, and the middle occipital regions. 

Of the Cranium in the Yellow or Mongolian Race.—With the Tar- 
tars and Chinese, the antero-posterior diameter averages 168 millim., 
the bi-temporal 119, the bi-parietal 134, the vertical 134, and the fron- 
tal breadth 111. If we compare the cranii of this race with those of 
the Caucasian variety, it will be seen that they are distinguished by the 
simultaneous contraction of every part. The relation of the breadth 
to the length of the cranium is the same as in our race between the 
temples, less in the frontal region, and greater at the posterior portion 
of the parietal bones. Thus the head of a Tartar is reiarkable at the 
first glance for its frontal depression,-the projection of the jaws and cheek 
bones, and the development of its posterior portion. 

Of the Cranium in the Malay and Papous (Fr.).—The cranii of the 
Malay and Papous present common marks which are scarcely to be 
found in the other varieties of our race. The antero-posterior diameter 
varies in the adult between 15 and 17 centim.; the bi-temporal and _bi- 
frontal diameters are, for the first 122 millim., for the second 113; the 
frontal bone is flat, receding as in the Tartar, but the cranium widens 
and gradually rises from the front to the back, so that the bi-parietal di- 
ameter is from 132, 135, 140, to 142 millim., average 136 millim. ; 
while the vertical is 141 millim.—that is to say, greater than in the 
Caucasian race, with whom the antero-posterior diameter is nevertheless 
178 millim. The great proportion of the parietal breadth posteriorly, 
and of the height of the cranium to its length, constitute the particular 
characteristics of the type which we are considering. In these short 
and elevated heads, the superior occipital region forms a long, flat ver- 
tical plane of 81 millim.; the ridge which terminates it is on an ave- 
rage but 35 millim. from the foramen magnum, so that the latter is 
much more posteriorly situated than in the other races. Awe 

From the union of all these anatomical dispositions, there is a result 
which strikes us at the first glance, and which we have seen but once in 
the white race. A very important fact for another branch of science, 
though foreign to our subject. is the conformity of type which brings to- 
gether the cranium of the Malay and Papous. ‘The latter, according to 
some authors, form a hybrid‘ variety, arising from the commerce of the 
Malay and Australasian Negro; but M. Broe, in his work on the human_ 
race, repels this opinion as an unfounded hypothesis. Without seeking 
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to settle a question foreign to our subject, and beyond our ability, we 
simply call the attention of naturalists to this form of the cranium, 
- foreign to all other races, but common to the Malay and Papous. 

Of the Cranium in the Caucasian Race.—The antero-posterior di- 
ameter is a little shorter than in the Negro, whilst all the other diameters, 
whether vertical or transverse, are much greater; from whence it follows 
that the cranial cavity being increased in all its dimensions, approaches 
nearer to the spherical form. All the bones assist in amplifying the 
cranium, either by their figure or by their direction. Thus the frontal 
rises by describing a regular and lengthened curve ; its greatest breadth 
averages 125 millim.; its prominence conceals the projection of the 
superior maxillary hone, while the swelling of the temples renders the 
projection of the cheek bones much less apparent. The broad and © 
convex parietal bones rise and join, thus forming a broad and full arch 
by which the two temporal lines are separated. ‘The occipital bone, 
broad and uniformly curved, seldom presents that abrupt projection so 
well marked in the Negro. ) 

The Caucasian cranium, although formed after the same type, never- 
theless presents diversities in different nations ; we have therefore been 
forced to draw our means of comparison from the cranii of different 


people. 

Of the Relation between the Cranium and the Size of the Face.— 
In the human race, the differences in the form of the cranium always 
correspond with differences in the form of the face. 1, Thus in the 
Negro, the average length of the latter with the teeth is 116 millim. ; 
the jaws, very high and thick, and armed with oblique teeth, describe 
an elongated parabola, the narrower behind in proportion as the temples 
are more depressed; the nasal bones, sometimes fused together instead 
of running forward, take a vertical direction, and do not pass. the line 
of the nasal apophyses ; the narrowness of the forehead contrasts with 
the breadth of the face between the cheek bones, and the latter are 
more elevated, thicker, and have a more extensive surface than the other 
races, 2. In our race the average length of the face is 111 millim.; 
the nasal bones, lengthened obliquely, extend beyond, the line of the na- 
sal apophyses ; the jaws, provided with teeth which are vertical and not 
so thick or elevated as in the Negro, describe a short, parabola, narrow 
in front, and whose breadth corresponds posteriorly with the development 
of the temples ; the cheek bones have but little thickness and a small sur- 
face, and the narrowness of the middle portion of the face is in contrast 
with the breadth of the forehead. The American and Mongolian races 
hold a middle position, in these anatomical respects, between the whites 
‘and blacks; the Tartars and the Chinese are distinguished by the. nar- 
rowness of the forehead and the projection of the cheek bones. 

It follows, from the preceding remarks, that in the human species as 
well as in the animal kingdom, the brain increases from one race to an- 
other in proportion as the jaws diminish. 

Of the Relation between the Situation of the Face and of the Cra- 
nium.—T he human races differ from each other not only in the size, but 
also in the direction of the face, the anterior projection, of, which, being 
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very well marked in the Negro, less so in the Tartar, arid often scarcely 
at all in the European, is expressed by the facial angle; which is from 
_ 68 to 72 degrees in the Negro, 75 in the Mongolian, Malay and Ameri- 
can races, and 80, 85 and 90 in ours. The projection of the face has 
an intimate connection with the form of the cranium; the more the facial 
angle is acute, the more the forehead and temples are depressed, not only 
in appearance but in reality. Besides, if we compare the Negro with 
the other races, we can say that in general the antero-posterior diameter 
will surpass so much more the vertical and transverse diameters in propor- 
tion as the jaws are more projecting. But if we compare the heads of 
Negroes by themselves, we may find some having the length of the cra- 
nium less than others, although the facial angle may be more acute ; in 
such heads we always find a great proportion of the posterior parietal 
region. 

The Mongolian cranium presents, in a much greater degree, the. triple 
coincidence of the prominence of the jaws, shortness of the cranium,, 
and development of the parietal protuberances which contrasts with the 
narrowness of the forehead and flattening of the temples. In comparing 
the heads of the Caucasian race, we have observed that the prominent 
face was always accompanied by one of the above-mentioned anatomical. 
dispositions ; to wit, lengthening and at the same time narrowness of the 
entire arch, or else ordinary length but disproportionate breadth of the 
parietal bones posteriorly ; that the vertical faces, on the contrary, con- 
stantly coincided with the elevated and globular cranii. These facts 
may be reduced to the following formula :—Large and projecting jaws 
being given, the totality of the cranium will be directed particularly be- 
hind, being uniformly distributed around its axis if it is long as in the 
Negro, or being concentrated at the posterior extremity of this axis if it 
is short as in the Calmuc and Malay. A few short remarks upon the 
principles of the equilibrium of the head, will show the necessity of 
this law. 

Negroes have the brain smaller and the face larger than the whites ; 
if their cranium had received a more globular form, if the frontal and 
temporal bones were fuller so as to crown the jaws, the cerebral. mass be- 
coming too anterior would have made the centre of gravity in front of 
~the possible position of the foramen magnum, in front even of the basilar 
apophysis. It is therefore necessary that the small volume of the en- 
cephalon should be so distributed as to counterbalance the weight of the 
face: for this reason, the frontal and temporal bones and the arch of 
the parietal are depressed, all the other bones. of the cramum have a 
backward direction, while the jaws and cheek bones are prominent. 
As the form and direction of the other bones of the cranium necessa- 
rily affect the form and direction of the occipital, the foramen magnum, 
although retaining the same relations with the antero-posterior diameter 
as in the Caucasian race, is nevertheless placed more distant from the supe- 
rior alveolar ridge. ‘This anatomical disposition, a. necessary’ consequence 
of the backward projection of all the bones: of’ the cranium, woultl be in- 
compatible with the normal attitude of the: lead, if the relation’ of the: 
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posterior parietal breadth to the bi-temporal and frontal diameters was 
not greater in the Negro than the white. 

In the Mongolian and Malay races, the form of the cranium faithfully 
expresses the relation that exists between the size of the face and the 
brain. For the same reasons that exist in the Ethiopian race, the tem- 
ples and forehead are depressed; but as the antero-posterior diameter is 
shorter than in the white race, the parietal bones are largely developed 
behind, in order to balance the weight of the jaws, which‘are likewise 
smaller than in the Negro. ' 

The disposition of which we are speaking exists to such an exient in 
the Papous, that it would bring the centre of gravity too much in the 
rear, if the foramen magnum was not itself‘much more posterior than in 
the other races. | 

The Caucasian variety is distinguished by the feeble proportion of the 
face and the great size of the encephalon, from whence it follows that 
the forehead and temples aré permitted to crown the jaws and cheek 
bones freely without deranging the proper attitude of the head. The 
preceding article renders longer details on this point unnecessary. 

Thus we see the forms of the cranii of different races are dependent 
upon the respective proportions of the face and brain, and upon certain 
conditions of equilibrium which vary with these proportions. 

{To be continued.] 


TUMOR IN THE ABDOMEN. 
[Communicaied for the Boston Medica] and Surgical] Journal.) 


Marcu 7, 1840, | was called to W. B., chair-maker, aged 21, whose 
case being somewhat remarkable, | will endeavor to sketch as briefly as 
possible. I found the patient laboring under considerable constitutional 
disturbance ; such as loss of appetite, furred tongue, disorder of the 
digestive function, chilliness, lassitude, paleness of the countenance, 
general debility, &c. These were the general symptoms. But on 
further inquiry, [ found the patient had a hard tumor, situated in the 
right iliac region. ‘This tumor was in some respects peculiar, and I was 
at a loss to decide, readily, upon its true character. It was of oval shape, 
of reddish hue, and extremely hard. It did not project much beyond the 
ordinary walls of the abdomen. It was bounded inferiorly by the bones 
of the pelvis and Poupart’s ligament, and extended to the left somewhat 
beyond the median line; its longest axis running obliquely from right to 
left; its breadth perhaps four inches at the broadest part. This tumor 
appeared to consist of the integuments and abdominal muscles, consoli- 
Ajated together into one firm and solid mass. Such, indeed, were its hard- 
ness and immobility that suspicions were entertained that it was attached 
to the bone and partook of the nature of an osteo-sarcoma. There was 
no varicose or knotty appearance about the tumor, but its surface was - 
smooth and uniform throughout. It possessed very little sensibility on 
pressure. ‘The patient stated that his health had been failing for two 
months—that at tle commencement, he had pain in the hip, and lame- 
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ness in the right side, and that very soon he discovered a hardness low 
down ‘upon the abdomen, which had been slowly increasing, and had 
occasioned him a great deal of pain in bis bowels. He had, however, 
been able to walk about, and go abroad some, till near the time of my 
being called. He had applied emollient poultices and taken mild laxa- 
tives, but had not adopted any very active treatment. | 
On using some appropriate remedies for the regulation of his diges- 
tive organs—which were then in a bad state—his appetite and diges- 
tion were, in a few weeks, essentially improved ; there was also a cor- 
responding improvement in his countenance. The tumor was treated 
locally, with mercurial frictions, stramonium ointment, emollient cata- 
plasms, &c. ‘The cataplasms were called for by the patient, who con- 
stantly affirmed that the affected part was easier when under their appli- 
cation. Notwithstanding the relief thus obtained, the patient was fre- 
quently attacked, for many weeks, with pain and tumefaction of the bow- 
els—occasioned, no doubt, in part, by the pressure of the tumor—follow- 
ed by loose and offensive stools. His appetite in the intervals was 
uniformly good. After pursuing the plan of treatment above referred 
to, three or four weeks, a livid spot appeared upon the most projecting 
part of the tumor, with superficial softening, indicating the existence of 
a small collection of fluid under the skin. This part was tender and 
ainful, and soon discharged sanious matter, apparently intermixed with 
imperfectly digested pus. A permanent discharge was now established 
at this part of the tumor, which was a little to the right of the median line. 
The main body of the tumor remained unaltered, and retained its hard- 
ness. ‘The abscess gradually enlarged, and soon shot forth a fungus, 
which proved exceedingly troublesome for some weeks, resisting every 
form of caustic application ; till at length it subsided under the use of 
burnt alum. An irregular discharging surface now presented itself, with — 
livid and slightly elevated edges, The patient gradually failed in flesh 
and strength, becoming sallow and emaciated, though the appetite was 
generally good and the tongue clean. ‘The pulse generally about 80. 
Things went on much in this way for fourmonths. ‘The constitutional 
symptoms now became less severe, the patient suffered less pain, and as 
to flesh and strength remained many weeks nearly stationary. The ul- 
cerative process was, however, gradually penetrating beneath the integu- 
ments, and between the layers of the abdominal muscles ; so the tumor, 
though externally hard, would yield on strong pressure, showing the ex- 
istence of a cavity beneath. No perceptible enlargement of the tumor 
was observed, excepting a gradual extension of the induration across the 
hypogastric into the left iliac region. At length the integuments and 
muscles in the left side, corresponding exactly with the original situation 
of the tumor in the right, began to assume the same indurated and im- 
moveable state—though for a time without discoloration. In the mean | 
time a small abscess had formed in the integuments above, and distinct 
from the main tumor, upon the inferior margin of the umbilicus, which 
discharged copiously a matter similar to that of the tumor itself. 
The above is a brief sketch of the progress of this case down to the 
18th of September, when I was suddenly called to see the patient, and 
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was informed by his mother that a copious discharge had taken place 
from the main sore, of matter which should have passed the patient’s 
bowels. This I found to be the fact, showing manifestly that an adhe- 
sion had taken place between the peritoneum and the intestinal tube, and 
that the ulcerative process had extended into that canal. Great relief 
from pain and pressure followed from this event. 

This abscess remained open, with frequent discharges of intestinal con- 
tents, during the remainder of the patient’s life, which was one year and ten 
months. During this protracted period the patient suffered much from 
the disagreeable nature, and slow but fatal. progress of his distressing 
malady, which ultimately involved the whole hypogastric and pelvic re- 
gions. Discharging orifices broke out, from time to time, at various 
points, one even upon the dorsum ilii, another upon the upper part of the 
thigh ; till the patient, reduced to a skeleton, sunk and died. Being 
myself out of health, at the time of his death, no post-mortem examnina- 
tion was made. Curtine. 

Westminster, January 3d, 1843. 


SURGICAL CASES AT THE ALBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
[Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.) 


Dr. March’s Surgical Clinique, Saturday, December 31, 1842. [Cases 
1 to 11 were :—Sclerotitis ; distortion of spine, presented last Saturday— 
issues now open ; entropion of eyelids, producing ophthalmia—treated by 
removing elliptical piece of integument near tarsus, and uniting edges by 
sutures; sub-luxated wrist, presented last Saturday ; talipes varus, do., 
improved ; scrofulous ulcer, do., improved ; enlarged tonsils, removed ; 
cutaneous eruption ; injury of hip, deferred for future consideration ; ul- 
ceration of the cornea, with prolapsus iridis and complete obliteration of 
the pupil ; strabismus. ] 

On Wednesday, of the same week, a very interesting case of encepha- 
loid disease of the mesenteric glands was presented by Dr. March, in the 
person of M. B., aged 19 years, of Fort Miller, the history of which is 
as follows :—About four months since, the patient began to observe the 
passages from his bowels tinged with blood, which was soon followed by 
pain in the left hip and extending down the leg, but not sufficient to pre- 
vent him from following his usual employment as a boatman. The dis- 
charges from the bowels became more frequent, and he was forced to 
make water oftener than usual. He experienced pain when the bladder 
was nearly empty. Until within a month past no enlargement of the 
abdomen was discovered, either by himself or his physician. His appe- 
tite and digestion during the first two months were good ; at present, how- 
ever, indifferent. Sleep has been disturbed and imperfect from the very 
commencement. Pulse, for the last month or six weeks, about 100. 
There is now an abdominal tumor uearly as large as a man’s head, situat- 
ed towards the right—more of the tumor being upon the right of the 
mesial line of the body than upon the left. Its surface is irregular or 
lobulated, preseniing a lard, glandular feel to the sense of touch. It is 
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behind the mass of the intestines, which can be traced in front of and 
and around it, by the gurgling or rumbling passage of the air contained 


in them. It is.an exceedingly interesting case on many accounts, but of 
course is beyond the reach of art. 


BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 


BOSTON, JANUARY 18, 1843. 


SURGEON-GENERAL’S REPORT. 


AccoMPANYiNG the mass of documents which go to make up the Secre- 
tary of War’s annual report, is one from Thomas Lawson, M.D., well 
known in his official capacity of Surgeon-general of the U. S. Army. It 
is particularly distinguished for exactness and perspicuity. We have 
always liked this gentleman’s precise manner of recording essentials in 
the fewest words. Some men in his station, in making a return to the 
department, would occupy twenty pages in relating what Dr. Lawson ex- 
hibits on two or three. Besides an account of the receipts and expendi- 
tures of the Surgeon-general’s department, there are tabular returns of 
all the sick and wounded in the U.S. Army for the year ending Sept. 
30, 1842, as minute as the most eager statistical compiler could desire. 
All that part of the report is reserved for another day, when there are 
fewer prior claims upon our pages. As it is, however, we have intro- 
duced a synopsis of some of the topics of Dr. Lawson’s introduction to 
his returns to Mr. Secretary Spencer. : 

“The number of cases of indisposition, which have been under treat- 
ment by the medical officers of the army, and private physicians tempo- 
rarily employed in the service of the, United States, during the last twelve 
months, was 34,172 ; 32,626 of which occurred within the year, 1,476 
being cases that remained of the preceding year. Of the whole number 
of persons reported sick, 32,663 have been restored to duty, 260 have 
been discharged the service, 32 have deserted, and 303 have died. 

“The mean strength of the army for the last year is estimated at 
10,000; and, as the number reported sick during the same period was 
34,172, and the aggregate of deaths was 303, it will appear that the pro- 
portion of cases of sickness to the number of men in service was as 3 1-3 
to 1, or 341 per cent. ; the ratio of deaths to the number of men as 1 to 
33, or a fraction less than 3 per cent.; and the proportion of deaths to 
the number of cases treated as 1 to 113, or 9-10 per cent. 

“A medical board for the examination of assistant surgeons for pro- 
motion, and of candidates for admission into the medical staff of the army, 
was, as usual, convened in the city of Philadelphia in May last. By this 
board two assistant surgeons were examined, and found qualified for 
promotion. Of the seventeen applicants for appointment, who were in- 
vited to present themselves for examination, twelve reported to the board . 
(two afterwards declining), and ten were examined; and of these last, \ 
but two were approved.” 
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Braithwaite's Retrospect.—A first edition of this half-yearly “ Retrospect 
of Practical Medicine and Surgery,” embracing No. IV. from July to 
January, 1841, being the first American edition, has been received. It 
is from the press of Messrs. Adee & Estabrook, New York, and a re- 
print from the fourth London edition. This is an evidence of its value 
at home. It being distinctly a retrospective work, the reader is presented 
with an orderly arrangement of the several departments of medical 
science, in which he is precisely informed of the condition of each, up to 
the completion of the several articles. Practical medicine, surgery, 
midwifery, anatomy, physiology and pathology, embrace the contents. 
These various papers, of which it is mainly made up, are detached 
from the English, French, Scotch, and some other journals, and re-pub- 
lished in the Retrospect. Although there is no great display of origin- 
ality, there is good judgment evinced in the selection of papers. From 
the Retrospect the reader obtains the essential properties of quite a large 
number of expensive periodicals. On that account we hope that suitable 
encouragement may be given to the American publishers, to warrant them 
in continuing the enterprise of re-publication. Mr. Jordan, Washington 
st., has copies on sale, each one being a book by itself. , 


Medical News and Library.—It is beginning to be a tax upon one’s 
memory to keep pace with all the new books, journals and other candi- 
dates for patronage, addressed especially to the profession. The one 
with the above title is to be a monthly periodical, as cheap as it can be 
afforded—and yet it holds out a prospect of being the vehicle of excellent 
matter, from the highest sources. Having been occupied of late with a 
large number of new things in the way of medicine and surgery, we 
have not yet given this journal that close attention which its respectable 
appearance, and the respectable house from which it comes, demand. 

essts. Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia, are the publishers. 


Recent Improvements in Surgery.—Such is the title of an introductory 
lecture given by Thomas D. Mitter, M.D., Professor of Surgery in Jef- 
ferson Medical College, Philadelphia, published at the request of the 
class. We do not know of any work extant that so readily and suc- 
cinctly shows the recent improvements in surgery. This is an age of 
improvement indeed ; and no interest has been better conducted, than 
the art of saving and prolonging life by the assistance of manual 
surgery. No one unacquainted with the claims of modern operators, is 
aware, perhaps, of the immense advantages of the present age, over the 
the past, in this respect. We cannot do our friends more effectual ser- 
vice, it is apprehended, than to extract liberally from a production that has 
given us so much gratification, and which redounds greatly to the credit 
of the amiable author. 


New Hampshire Asylum for the Insane.—After many years of legis- 
lative preparation, this institution is finally completed, and has been in 
operation for two months in the charming town of Concord, the capital 
. of the State. Twenty-five patients have already been received, which 
is about as many as the best friends of the Asylum had reason to expect 
in sixty days. The building is a good one, and pleasantly located. 
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The terms of admission are very moderate—$2,25 if the patient be- 
longs to New Hampshire, and $2,50 if coming from another State. 
This is barely enough to support the establishment, when filled. Dr. 
George Chandler, formerly assistant of Dr. Woodward, at Worcester, is 
the Physician and Superintendent. 


Medical Miscellany.—A meeting of the Medical Society in New York 
is represented to have been held for the purpose of hearing charges against 
Dr. Jackson, whose term of six months’ imprisonment, for procuring an 
abortion, has expired.—It has been decided in England that a public lec- 
turer sells the copyright of his lectures by the public or private sale of his 
tickets of admission. The courts of this country would probably decide 
in the same way.—The Pathological Society of Philadelphia, for some 
a in neglect, has been revived, and Dr. Chapman elected president.— 

here are about 360 students at the University Medical School ; 220 in 
the Jefferson Medical College ; and 104 in the medical department of the 
Pennsylvania College, Philadelphia. In New York, the University has 
not far from 230, and the College of Physicians and Surgeons 120; the 
Geneva School, 170.—Dr. John A. Swett has been elected one of the 
physicians of the New York Hospital.—Mr. Richard Owen, of the Lon- 
don College of Surgeons, has a pension of £200 per annum.—In Mc- 
Pherson’s work on China, the opinion is advanced that smoking opium is 
not such a terrible vice as all but the Celestials suppose. In the course 
of the last century 49 persons in that country reached from 130 to 180 
years of age. Seven lived to be 134, four to be 138, two to be 146, four 
to be 159, one to be 168, one to be 169, and one to be 175.—In 18)4, ac- 
cording to the official returns in Russia, there were then living in that 
empire, seven persons rising 125 years of age; and one who was then 
160 !—The next course of medical lectures at the Vermont Medical Col- 
lege will commence on the first Wednesday of March.—The ‘yellow fever 
seems to have appeared again, with other violent diseases, in the Mexican 
army in Campeachy. 


Marriep,—In Dickinson, N. Y., Frederick H. Petit, M.D., to Miss Mahala 
Heath, of Dickinson.—In Bennington, Vt., Rowland Thomas, M.D., of Berlin, 
N. Y., to Miss Adelia M. Hinsdill, of Montpelier—In Lansingburgh, N. Y., Dr. 
A. Dennison Hull to Miss Mary Alvord. 


Diep,—At Baltimore, Dr. N. Potter, late a professor in the University of Mary- 
land. He died of strangulation in a violent paroxysm of coughing. 


Number of deaths in Boston for the week ending Jan. 14, 24.—Males, 10 ; Females, 14. Stillborn, 4. 

Of consumption, 8—debility, 1—fits, 1—infantile, 3—dropsy on the brain, 2—dropsy, 2—maras- 
mus, l—disease of the heart, 1—pleurisy fever, 1—Inng fever, 2—liver complaint, 1—croup, 1— 
measles, 1—cancer, 1—smallpox, 1—child-bed, 1—unknown, 1. 


MASSACHUSETTS MEDICAL SOCIETY.—COUNSELLORS’ MEETING. 
A STATED meeting of the Counsellors of the | 
F ruary Ist, a , A.M. 


THE NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY 
For January is now ready for delivery, at this office. It contains original comman cations—On t 
Statistics of Pulmonary Consumption, by G. Hayward, M.D.; Cases of Tracheotomy, by A. Twitch- 
ell, M.D.; Influence of Temperature upon Mortality, by C. E. Ware, M.D. ; Dropsy of the Fetus, by 
W. Channing, M.D. ; Stricture of the GEsophagus, by H. G. Clark, M.D.; and the Fiske Funde Prize 
Dissertation, on Spinal Diseases, by U. Parsons,M.D. With Reviews, Bibliographical Notices, Re- 
ports from the Boston Society for Medica! Improvement, and Extracts from Foreign Journals. 
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NOTICE.—MASSACHUSETTS MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
Censors’ MeeTino.—A Stated Meeting of the Censors of the First Medical District will be held at 
‘the house of the subscriber, No. 21 Pearl street, Boston, on the Jast Wednesday of the next month, 
January 25th, Meech 3 o’clock, P. M. Z. B. ADAMS, Secretary of the 
Boston, Dec. 1842. J. 4—eptm Censors of the First Med. Dist. of M. M. Soc. 


CASTLETON MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
Serine Session, 
Tre Lectures will commence on the first Thursday of March, and continue fourteen weeks. 


Anatomy and Operative Surgery, by James McC.uintock, M.D. 
Materia Medica and Obstetrics, by Josep PERKINS, M.D. 
Theory and Practice of Medicine and Principles of Surgery, by Davip M. Reese, M.D. 
Physiology, General Pathology and Operative Obstetrics, by Coauncy L. MITCHELL, M.D. 
Chemistry, Pharmacy and Natural-History, by Ezra 8. Carr, M.D. 
Ophthalmic Anatomy and Surgery, by ALFRED C. Post, M.D. 
Medical Jurisprudence, by J. STANLEY Grimes, Esq. 
Pathological Anatomy, by ALBgat G. Uprnam, M.D. 
Demonstrator of Anatomy, ALvin C. We cn, M.D. 
Fees for the course, $50. For those who have attended two courses at other medical colleges, $10. 
Matriculating fee, $5. Graduating fee, $16. 
Boarding per week, $1,50 to $2,00. E. 8. CARR, Registrar. 


Castleton, Vt., Dec. 1842. Jan. 11—tM1 


MEDICAL INSTRUCTION. 

THE subscribers at their room, 5 1-2 Tiemont Row, continue to give instruction in all the branches of 

a thoruugh medical education, in connection with attendance on the Massachusetts General Hospital 

and the infirmary for Diseases of the Lungs, the practical study of anatomy, &c. 
H. I. BOWDITCH, 

Ap. 6— H. G. WILEY, 

G. C. SHATTUCK, JR. 
S. PARKMAN. 


MEDICAL INSTRUCTION. 
Tae subscriber, Physician and Surgeon to the Marine Hospital, Chelsea, will receive pupils and give 
personal instruction in the various branches of medical science. He will devote to them such time, 
and afford them such opportunities and facilities for study and practice, as are essential for a thorough 
aud practical medical education. The medical and surgical practice of the Hospital will be constantly 
open to his students, and clinical instruction, on the cases as they occur, will be given. Abundant fa- 
cilities for obtaining a correct knowledge of materia medica and the dispensing of medicines will be 
afforded.—For terms, aud more particular information, application can be made at the Hospital or by 
letter. GEORGE W. OTIS, JR. 
Chelsea, September, 1841. Sep.8—eoptf. 


TO DENTISTS. 
Minera Teeth, Gold Foil (superior), Platina Plate and Wire, Tin Foil, Scalers, Files, Turnkeys, 
Flagg’s and other Forceps, together with many other aticles in the line of dentistry, for sale by 
Dec. 28.—eop12t BREWERS, STEVENS & CUSHING, Druggisis, 
Nos. 90 and 92 Washington street. 


SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Maynarp & Noyes, wholesale druggists, 11 Merchants’ Row, have constantly on hand a full assort- 
ment of Surgical Instruments, which they will sell to physicians and dentists at a small advance on 
manufacturers’ prices—consisting in part of the following :—Amputating, trepanning, midwifery, dis- 


. secting, dental, hydrocele, eye, lachrymal, pocket, stomach, injecting, cupping and breast instruments, 


in cases. Scarificators, silver male and female catheters, gum-elastic catheters, bougies, pessaries and 
nipple shields. Suspensary bandages, silver and brass spring Jancets, thumb and gum lancets, tourni- 
quets, tonsil instruments, trocars, stethoscopes, trusses, needles, extracting instruments in cases, 
turnkeys ; Flagg’s teeth forceps, 12 patterns; teeth forceps, straight, curved and hawk-bill shape, 
tooth punches, borers, pluggers, a hooks and files, platina wire, gold and tin foil. 

e l—lamly 


ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS. 
Dra. Haynes’s instrument, which is recommended by the profession generally, may now be had at 
the Medical Journal office. Price, with perineal strdp, $4,00—without, $3,50. By addressing the 
publisher, No. 184 Washington street, physicians may be readily accommodated. ; 

The Supporters may also be obtained of the following agents:—In New Hampshire, Drs J. A. 
Dana, N. Hampton; A. Harris, Colebrook ; M. Parker, Acworth; J. Crosby, Meredith; E. Bartlett, 
Haverhill; D. Crosby, Hanover; F. P. Fitch, Amherst; J. Smith, Dover; J. C. Eastman, Ham- 
stead; C. B. Hamilton, Lyme; Stickney & Dexter, Lancaster ; J. B. Abbott, Boscawen ; N. Kendall 
& Co., Nashua. In Vermont, Dr. L. Jewett, St. Johnsbury. L.8. Bartlett, Lowell, Mass. J. Balch, 
Jr., Providence, R. I. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL is published every Wednesday by 
D. CLAPP, JB., at 184 Washington St., corner of Franklin St., to whom all communications must be 
addressed, post paid. It is xlso published in Monthly Parts, with a printed cover. There are two 
volumeseach year. J. V.C. SMITH, M.D., Editor. Price $3,00 a year in advance, $3,50 after three 
months, or $4,00 if not paid within the year. Two copies to the same address, for $5,00 a year, in 
advance. Orders from adietance must be accompanied by payment in advance or satisfactory refer- 
ence. Postage the same as for a newspaper. ' 
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